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CURIOUS MEDIEVAL SEALS. 


As is well known, the seals hanging from 
ancient deeds are sometimes unexpectedly 
original, fanciful, and decidedly non- 
heraldic. I find among my papers the 
appended examples, temp. Edw. I. and IT., or 
early Edw. III., all of which are in the 
muniment room of Hilton, South Stafford- 
shire, a manor held since Elizabethan times 
by a branch of the Vernon family. Hilton 
was one of the many vills within the wide 
limits of the great moorland and _ forest 
tract of Cannock Chase, most, if not all, of 
which had been afforested by the date of the 
coronation of King Henry Fitz-Empress 
(1154), and at Hilton resided, during the whole 
of the Plantagenet period, the Seneschals or 
Chief Wardens of the forest. The seals 
which I have selected are such as were 
invented and used, though not exclusively so, 


by lesser freeholders having in some cases no 
claim to coat-armour, by rising attorneys, 
by rich burgesses, or by merchants who had 
prospered and acquired lands, a class which in 
the thirteenth century was becoming increas- 
ingly important, as witness the Statute of 
Merchants of Acton Burnel of 2 Edw. I. 
The seals are generally of excellent crafts- 
manship, and in character some are senti- 
mental, some satirical, some humorous, 
some quaintly symbolical. The examples 
given here were, I think, in all cases the 
seals of men having holdings within the 
regard of the forest. 

1. From a deed of “‘ Ric. le Taillour”’ of 
Essington depends a seal showing an eagle 
with wings displayed and the motto Aquila 
volente (for volante ?). 

2. Of another deed of the same Richard 
the seal bears figures of a man and a woman 
draped in long loose frocks reaching to 
mid-calf, the man bare-headed, the woman 
veiled, the twain standing face to face each 
side of a tall plant or tree of a single stem, 
which springs out of a heart in base and 
bears fruit which may also be smaller hearts, 
one in the midst and one on the apex of each 
of its two stiff branches above. Each 
figure grasps the stem of the tree with the 
right hand, and the legend is ‘“‘ Love me and 
I yew.” The mystic meaning, if mystery 
there be, of the tree issuing from a heart, let 
the ingenious reader fathom. 

3. Another deed has a seal of a bird 
perched on a tree-top, surmounted by the 
single word ‘“ Yay.” This puzzle also I 
commend to the wise. 

4. The seal of another deed of the same 


4‘ Ric. le Taylour’ displays busts of a man 


and a woman gazing at each other 
—the man uncovered, the woman 
veiled. Between them stands a 
palmlike tree rising (as in No. 2) 
out of a heart in base. The tree 
has three branches shown fan- 
fashion, and each branch has three 
smaller branches, nine altogether, 
no doubt of some once-obvious 
signification. The legend or motto is “Je 
suis sel de amour lel,” which may be 
rendered ‘‘ I am the seal of affection leal.” 
Richard the Taylor, a prosperous gentle- 
man, held some land of Sir Robert de 
Essington in Essington, a manor close to 
Hilton and well within the regard. He seems 
to have been a man of delicate vein and 
apparently, in his réle of the constant lover, 
much beloved of the ladies. 
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5. Here we have a seal adorned with the 
figure of a crowned lady and the motto 
Mia reule.”” What hidden secret 
lies here ? Have we here Mary the Virgin, 
o. is this an example of contemporary 
trifling with things sacred—a great liberty, 
though not greater than that sculptured 
picture of the Fall in the church of Stanley 
St. Leonard’s, where Adam and Eve are 
represented in the quadrupedal form of 
two beasts with human faces? But if 
Mary the Virgin, what becomes of the 
obtruded reule? Now it so happens that 
within easy distance of the forest there lived 
a@ family named Reule or Rewle or Rewel. 
The Reules of Reule (Rule) were Stafford- 
shire folk not exactly of knightly rank, 
yet still of quite gentle origin and standing. 
What then if, notwithstanding the roya: 
alb-like robe, the crowned head, and the old 
formula of salutation, the matrix of this 
seal was designed in honour, not of the 
Queen of Heaven, but of the queen of the 
enamoured donor’s heart? In that case 
we must assume that Mary Reule was a 
famous beauty, the toast of the country- 
side, and we may feel some regret that we 
have not her portrait, by some contemporary 
Sir Joshua, with which to garnish a page of 
*“N. & Q.’ On the other hand, in the 
absence of the preposition, there may be no 
secret in the matter, and the reading, some- 
what absurdly, may stand thus—“ Ave Mia 
rule(s)” ! 

Now comes another puzzling seal attached 
to a deed of Sir Robert de Essington, and 
showing a stag at bay or dying, and the 
curious legend ‘Alas Bowles.” At first 
sight it might seem as if we had here, in 
Bowles the Stag, an old fable-companion 
or cousin of Renard the Fox, Bruin the 
Bear, Puss the Hare, Jenny the Wren, 
and Robin Redbreast. But that is not so. 
Bowles was the name of a well-known family, 
tenants of the fee of Rushall, held, like 
Essington, as of the Barony of Dudley, and 
situated within the forest limits only four 
miles from Hilton as the crow flies. William 
de Bowles, a Reguarder in Edward I.’s 
time, was promoted Verderer in Edward 
II.’s time. His was a rising family, for 


his son, another William, married Elizabeth, 
daughter of Sir John Giffard of Chillington, 
who was in his father’s debt £100. In 1286 
William de ‘“ Boweles,”’ with his fellow- 
Reguarders, failed to make presentments, 
as in duty bound, of old and new assarts, 
and was fined 40d. He was also himself 


ordered to level his fences. 


an offender in the matter of new assarts, 
and had been fined more than once and 
And it may be 
that he had been brought to bay, too, in the 
matter of a stag, as a much greater man than 
himself had been—namely, Hugh de Loges, 
the Chief Warden of the Forest, temp. 
Hen. III., who did not escape under a less 
penalty than a round fine of 200 marks. 
This seal hangs from a deed of Robert de 
Essington, and Robert de Essington had 
been presented for waste in his woods 
at Essington, and certain of his family 
for new assarts. Neighbours are not always 
neighbourly, and perhaps Robert de Es- 
sington in this seal was having a sly 
dig at neighbour Bowles—a_ conclusion, 
however, which is only a surmise, a bow 
drawn at a venture. 

7. A deed of late Edw. I. from Philip, 
son of Robert Walter (Waltare) of Molleslie 
(Moseley) to John de Swynnerton, Kt., 
concerning a selion of land at Essington 
called Holefeld, has a seal displaying a lion 
rampant and the motto “‘ Sum leo fortis = 
‘**T am the lion strong!” 

8. Again, there is a deed of 1330 of 
Richard Osberne of Essington to Sir Jno. 
de Swynnerton, which gives us a hare riding 
on a dog, a leporarius, and the motto ‘‘ Sohou 
Roben.” 

9. Lastly we have another of the same 
type, but displaying a hare courant only, 
and the motto ‘‘Sohou sohou.” This 
example is paralleled by a seal dated 1307 
and quoted in the Oxford Dictionary under 
Soho, the only difference being that the 
seal of the latter shows us the hare in her 


form. 


The foregoing examples are too interest- 
ing not to be recorded. Perhaps other 
contributors can add to the list. 

There seems to be no connexion between 
the old coursing cry soho, in which some 
see the origin of the name of our London 
Soho, and the exclamatory shoo. But a 
survival may perhaps be found in the cry 
soo, common in the Isle of Man many years 
ago, and perhaps elsewhere. That little 
kingdom in the sea was always a good 
coursing country, and the cry was used 
relatively to dogs and to dogs only. Thus 
even boys when chasing a cat or hunting a 
rat would urge on their dog with “ Soo, dog, 
soo!” And again, with a note of menace 
in the voice, to drive an unwelcome dog 
away, a prolonged soo-0-o would be uttered. 

CHARLES SWYNNERTON. F.S.A. 
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| 1. Isabella Anderson, born Ang. 8, 1825, 
DICKSON FAMILY OF EDINBURGH. | jarried to George Harper of Croydon, and 
(See 12 S. ix. 49, 81.) -. | died April 4, 1891. 
| 2, George Anderson, born July 19, 1829, 
via 'married, in 1852, Jane Bulman, cousin to the 
Si f which late Colonel Richard Bulman, steamship- 
OF broker, of Chapel Street, Liverpool. He 
have a note of was the Rev. Andrew Simson, ‘ach 
Master of the Grammar School, Perth, 1550- | Liv died enn 
60; Minister and Master of Dunning and | 
Cargill in 1562; of Dunbar, 1564; and Dal- | 
keith, 1582. Jean Simson, born July 5, 1735, | di ™ —_ Anderson, born April 17, 1830, 
a descendant of the Rev. Andrew Simson, | * Hel j iol b J 7. 1834 
married John Moore, M.D., of Dovehill (Son d on MacCre, 
of the Rev.Charles Moore, Minister of Stirling, | Simpso 
by Marion, dau. of John Anderson, of Dove- | : 
hill), and was the mother of three very noted | 
KCB. of Corunna fame, ‘Sir Graham Oltig, ‘Caithness, in 1875; Callander in 
Moore, G.C.B., G.C.M.G., Admiral, R.N., and pg He died at Aigburth, Liverpool, 
— Mr. James Simpson died April 27, 1819, 
James Simpson married, firstly, at Cramond, | 
about 1774, Nell Forrestor, who claimed dwelt in Haddi 
descent from the Lords Forrestor of Cor- Toh, de 
storphine, who built Corstorphine Church in| h he died d df 
went out to Canada and became farmers 
12 8. viii. 71, failed to elicit any information, Th in d d. 
775). e then went to Ravelston, near. 2 
years. He had issue by his first wife:— | 
1. Isabella, born May 10, 1775, married | formation catia the collateral branches 
to John Liddell, at Cramond in 1808, | ° 
2. Robert, born Aug. 30, 1777. He mar- | 
int an bal daughters who second daughter of the legitimate 
married gentlemen named Miller and Niven, | 
particulars of whom I seek. Robert Simp- | part in the 
son was farrier to the stud of the Duke of 


York. JAMES SETON-ANDERSON. 
3. John, born April 17, 1780, died young. 39 Carlisle Road, Hove, Sussex. 
4. Betty, born April 5, 1784, married to. (To be continued.) 


William Peacock, and had issue. A daughter 
married a Mr. Steel. 


James Simpson married, secondly, at GLASS-PAINTERS OF YORK. 
Ravelston, Nov. 26, 1790, Isabella Dickson, | (See 12 8. viii. 127, 323, 364, 406, 442, 485 ; 
relative of Samuel Dickson the builder, | ix. 21, 61.) 


referred to in a previous Note, and had 
RoBERT PETTy. 


5. James, born Sept. 21, 1791, died in| Free of the city 1481 [Freemen of York, 


infancy. Surtees Soc.]. Evidently son of Matthew 
6. Anne, born Oct., 1793, married to! Petty [died 1478], though the exact 
John Douglas, of Cupar, Fife. relationship is not definitely established. 


7. Helen, born at Bantaskine, parish of He was a brother of Sir John Petty [free 
Falkirk, Sept. 24, 1795, married in Edin- | 1470,’died 1508]. Wife, Isabel. Son, Robert, 
burgh, July 23, 1824, John Anderson of free 1509, vicar choral of the minster. 
Young Street, Edinburgh, and had issue :— Robert Petty the glass-painter has been 
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confused with Robert Petty, tapiter—i.e., a 


tapestry or coverlet-weaver—an important 
industry in York during the 
eentury, who at his death left a widow, 
Alice, who subsequently married Henry 
Drayson, alderman of York. 


within a year of one another ; 
held civic offices, and both died in the same 
year, so that it was almost inevitable that 
one should be confused with the other. 
Whether there were two brothers of the same 
name, as in the clearly established case of 
the two Chambers both named John, is not 
known, but it is unlikely. It is possible 
that not infrequently twin brothers were 
both given the same Christian name. 
similar case, though an imaginary one, 
provides the plot for The Comedy of Errors, 
where the twin brothers Antipholus are 
attended by the two Dromios, another pair 
of twins. It is unlikely, however, that the 
two Robert Pettys were brothers, as Sir 
John Petty in his will speaks of ‘‘my 
broder Robert” without specifying to 
which brother of that name he referred, as 
would have been necessary had there been 
two, for both the Robert Pettys were alive 
at the time. Robert Petty, like his brother 
Sir John, lived in Stonegate. They were 
on very cordial terms, and Robert evidently 
succeeded to Sir John’s business after his 
death in 1508. He also benefited con- 
siderably by bequests of his elder brother’s 
personal effects, for in his will Sir John 
bequeathed :— 

To my broder Robert all my toels and scroes 
{i.e., scrolls; evidently cartoons on paper rolled 
up] and a credill of Normandy glase, and a white 
crose, a salet wt harnes for ye slevys, a fald of 
male, a gorget and a hawberd. . . . To Robert 
Petty, my broder, my violett gowne furryd 
wt shankes. . . . 
and a pare duble sooll shoos to Robert Petty. . . . 
I wille my gowne of foxfur to my brother Robert 


Petty. . . To my brother Robert a waw * 
of glase. [Reg. Test. D. and C. Ebor., ii. 54b, 
— in Test. Ebor., Surtees Soc., vol. iv., 
p. 333. ‘ 


Robert Petty is mentioned in the Fabric 


Rolls as executing work for the Dean and. 


* The wau, wave, wey, or weigh is defined in| 
the York Minster Fabric Rolls (Surtees Soc.), 8.a. | 


1479, as follows :—‘‘ Willelmo Melrig de Ebor 
pro uno wawe vitri cont lx wyspe.”’ 


to Ward, Lock and Co.’s ‘ Penny Ready Rec- 
koner’ the modern Suffolk 
256lb. and the Sussex wey 336lb. 
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These two. 
Robert Pettys were both free of the city 
they both 


Ai 


The wyspe was | 
evidently 5lb. [vide ‘N. & Q.’, ante, 128. viii, 324}, | 
so that the weigh contained 300lb. According 


wey contains. 


[12 S. IX. Ava. 6, 1921. 


Chapter between the years 1472 and 1510. 
‘In the former year he is described as an 
apprentice, at which time he would be 
twelve years of age if he was twenty-one 
when he took up his freedom in 1481. 

In 1488 he glazed three windows in the 
east end of the chapel of Finchale Priory, 
a dependent of the Abbey of Durham, as 
appears by the following entry in the 
Account Rolls :— 

1488. Et solvit Robert Pety de Eboraco 
glasario pro nova vitriacione cum le sowder et 
plumbo ac farramentis pro iij fenestris in fine 
orientali cancellae ecclesiae de eae 
Ixvs. ijd. [Account Rolls of Finchale Priory, 
Surtees Soc., p. cceclxxxiii. 
There can be little doubt that he would be 
the artist employed to execute the portrait 
of his brother, Sir John, erected in a 
window in the south transept of the 
minster after the death of the latter in 1508. 

One of the two Robert Pettys was one 
of ‘‘the twenty-four,” a councillor 
of the city, in 1510. [York Memorandum 
Book, Surtees Soc., ed. by Dr. Maud Sellars, 
ii. 283.] This was most probably Robert 
Petty, the glass painter, as the ‘“ tapiter ” 
had been chamberlain in 1496. 

Robert Petty died in 1528. He left a 
will which unfortunately no longer exists. 
The memorandum of administration of it is, 
however, still extant [Reg. D. and C. 
Ebor. 2, fol. 145], which states : 

That on Tuesday, viz., the 12th day of May, 
A.D. 1528, Isabel Petty executrix named in the 
will of Robert Petty late of Stangait, York, 
, deceased, renounced execution of the said will. 
And on the same day and year administration 
of the goods, &c., was granted to Sir Robert Petty, 

vicar choral of the church of York, natural son * 
of the said Robert Petty deceased, as if he had 
died intestate. Sworn in form of law, &e. 


JoHNn A, KNOWLES. 


bequeth my best buskyns 


Heravpic.—Mrs. Cope, Finchampstead, 

would be very glad of any coats of arms not 

‘in Burke, Berry, or Papworth for her Heraldie 
Dictionary. 


* According to the ‘N.E.D.’ the word 
** natural ” applied to a child meant “ legitimate ” 
as opposed to ‘‘ adopted.” It was not employed 
in the modern sense of “ illegitimate ”’ until 1536. 
I was unaware of this when mentioning Robert 
Petty, the vicar choral, in my account of the Inglish 
Family, ante, 12 S. viii. 324, until the Rev. Canon 
Fowler very kindly pointed this out. The word 
‘‘ natural’ as there used by me conveys a sense 


, which is incorrect,’ 
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PRINCIPAL LONDON COFFEE-HOUSES,. TAVERNS, AND INNS IN THE 
EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. 


(See 12 S. vii. 485; ix. 85.) 


Bellsize 
Ben Jonson’ Head 


Berkley 
Bird-in-Hand 
Bishopsgate 
Black Boy 


Black Bull 
Black Bull 
Black Bull 
Black Bull 


Black Bull 
Black Horse. 


Black Horse.. 

Black Lion 

Black Lion .. 

Black Prince 

Black Raven 

Black Swan 

Blakeney’s Head Ale- 
house 

Blue Ball 


Blue Boar 
Blue Boar 


Blue Boar 


Blue Boar’s Head .. 


Blue Last .. 
Blue Post (kept by 
Ellidge) 


Blue Posts .. 


Blue Post .. 

Boar and Castle 
Bread Street 
Brill .. 
Britannia .. 


Britannia .. 
Britannia Sloop 


British 
Brown 

Brown Bear 

Bull’... 

Bull Head .. 


Bull Head .. 


Bull Head .. 


Bull and Anchor .. 
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Pelham Street, Spittlefields (sic) 


Berkley Square .. 
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Ave Maria Lane 


Haymarket 
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Gray’s Inn Lane 
Whitechapel... 


Devonshire Street, 
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Bond Street (at Nos. 34 and35) 

Montague Street, Spittlefields.. 

Church Street, Chelsea 

Newington 

Fetter Lane 2 

Bartholomew Lane ee 

Bow Street, west side, next to 
Mr. Justice Fielding’s house 

Between Lombard Street and 
the Mint in renee 

Fleet Street 


Junction of Oxford Street and 
Tottenham Court Roa 

Whitechapel, north side, between 
Shoreditch and the ‘ Nag’s 
Head 

Between Duke Street and King 
Street, Westminster 

Distaft Lane 

Russell Street, Covent Garden. : 


Dean Street 


Cork Street, Piccadilly 

On site of Oxford Music Hall.. 

Fronting Basing Lane .. 

Skinner Street, Somers Town .. 

Facing the “ Jamaica” in St. 
Michael’s Alley 

Deptford 

St. Katharine’s . 

Finch Lane, near the Roy. ‘al Ex- 
change 

Great Ormond Street .. 

Leman Street, Goodman’s Fields 


Kent Street, towards Walworth, 
south of the Lock Hospital 
Gracechurch Street, east side 


“Near Allgate ” ars 
Wood Street, Cheapside sh 
Hammersmith .. 
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Thornbury, v. 342, 

General Advertiser, March 21, 


Levander, A.Q.C., vol. xxix., 1916. 
Levander, A.Q.C., vol. xxix., 1916. 
London Daily Post, Feb. 10. 


General Advertiser, March 17. 

Heiron’s ‘Ancient Freemasonry,’ 
1921. 

Rocque’s ‘ Survey.’ 


‘ Parish Clerks’ Remarks of London,’ 


p- 14, 

India’ Office Records: Court 
Minutes, xliv. 373; ‘N. & Q.,’ 
Sept. 25, 1920, p. 255, 

‘London ‘Topographical Record,’ 
1907, iv. 81. 

Levander. A.Q.C., vol. xxix. 1916. 
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Bull and Last .. Kentish Town = Thorabury, v. 20, 
Bunch of Grapes .. Bow Street, Covent Garden s ‘The Case of Bosavern 
enlez,’ 


Capstack’s .. .. Flying Horse Court, near St. 1720 Daily Courant, Nov. 19. 
Dunstan’s Church, Fieet St. 


Cardmakers’ Arms .. =. Inn Passage, Red Lion 1743 Levander, A.Q.C., vol. xxix., 1916, 
uare 
Careless’s Drury Lane Passage, Bridges 1742 Lyson’s ‘ Collectanea,’ Brit. Mus. 
— by Betty Care- Street 1772 Graves’s ‘ Spiritual Quixote,’ Bk. 1, 
ch. 1. 
Castle .. Smithfield Bars ie .. 1732  ‘ Parish Clerks’ Remarks of London,’ 
p- 382. 
Castle .. By the Savoy, near Exeter Street —  Chancellor’s ‘ Strand,’ p. $25. 
Castle ss .. Wood Street, East side .. 1732 ‘ Parish Clerks’ Remarks of London, 
p. 382, 
1745 Rocque’s ‘ Survey.’ 
1780 Public Adv ertiser, Jan. 22. 
Castle .. St. Giles’s .. 1723  Lane’s ‘ Handy Book,’ p. 167. 
Castle .. Moorgate .. —  RByland’s A.Q.C., 1890, 
Castle Kentish Town Road Thornbury, v. 318, 
Castle .. High Street, Putney .. TBS Simpson’ ns,’ p. 46, 
Castle .. Richmond Hickey, i. 34, 95; ii. 345. 
Castle and Leg .. Holborn .. os a .. 1727 Lane’s ‘ Tandy Book,’ p. 17 
Cat in Pattens .. Westminster oS .. 1746 Levander, A.Q.C., vol. xxix., "1916, 
Cat and Mutton .. Goldsmith’s Row, Thornbury, v. 507, 
Catherine Wheel .. Opposite St. George’s Church, — Thornbury, vi. 79, 88. 
Southwark 
Cecil Street .. .. Cecil Street, Strand .. .. 1744 General Advertiser, Mar. 17. 
Chadwell’s .. a Threadneedle Street .. 1744 London Daily Post, Feb. 17. 
Charke’s (Mrs.) Near Stuart’s Rents, Drury Lane 1744 General Advertiser, Mar. 24. 
(Stake & Soup House) 
Chequers... .. By the Golden Cross, Charing 1732 ‘ Parish Clerks’ Remarks of London,’ 
“Cross p- 383; Simpson’s ‘London Ta- 
verns and Masonry,’ . 38. 
& Herts ‘N. & 1897, iii. 
Chequers... Dowgate Hill .. «> Parish Clerks’ Remarks of London,’ 
p-. 95. 
1745 Rocque’s ‘ Survey.’ 
Cherry Tree .. Opposite the ‘ Basing House’in — ‘N.& Q.,’ Aug. 23, 1879, p. 253, 
Shoreditch 
(Cheshire Cheese .. Chelsea .. 1753 Levander, A.Q.C., vol. xxix., 1916. 
Clare’s .. Conduit Street, Hanover “Square 1722 Marquess Townshend's MSS., p. 191. 
Coach and Horses .. Facing the Foundling —, — Thornbury, v. 320. 
Coach and Horses .. Compton Street j 1753 Levander. A.Q.C., vol. xxix., 1916. 
Coach and Horses .. ‘ Against Somerset House ’ 1732 ‘ Parish — Remarks of London,’ 


Coach and Horses .. Maddock’s Street on .. 1731 Lane's ‘ Handy Book,’ p. 180. 
Coach and Horses .. Heath Street, Hampstead 1743 Copy of the Manor Court Rolls of 


Hampstead. 
Coachmakers’ Arms Long Acre .. 1785 Levander A.Q.O., vol. xxix., 1916. 
Oock .. .. Old Street 1732 Parish Clerks’ Remarks of London,’ 
p- 393. 
1745 Rocque’s ‘ Survey.’ 
Cock .. .. Pickax Street, west side Alders- 1732  ‘ Parish Clerks’ Remarks of London,’ 
gate, south of the “Red p. 382. 
Lyon 1745 Rocque’s ‘ Survey.’ 
Gock .. «. -» Near ‘ William IV.” in 1746 Copy of the Manor Court Rolls of 
Hampstead Hampstead. 
Cock and_ Bottle Lane .. -- 1743 ‘N. & Q.,’ March 5, 1921, p. 196. 
Alehouse 
Cock and Dolphin Gray’s Inn Lane, east side Tiarwood, p. 212. 
Cock and Flask Strand, Charing Cross end and Morte *N. & Q.’” 1898, iv. 
26. 
Cock and Half Moon CGhancery Lane .. 1724 Deity Posl, Oct. 28. 
Cock and Hoop Houndsditch .. "Mar. 5, 1911, p. 196. 


Constitution. . .. Near Bedford Street, Strand... — ‘Strand,’ p. 321; 
Timbs’s ‘ Clubs,’ p. 435. 


J. Pact DE CASTRO. 


(To be continued.) 
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Two ConcERNING EDMUND BURKE. 
—The following facts concerning Edmund 
Burke, which were recently made public, 
should be duly made available for future 
reference :—The Daily Sketch (June 21, 1921), 
referring to a sale at Sotheby’s on the previ- 
ous day, records that :— 

A prayer-book given by Richard Burke to 
Edmund Burke on his 23rd birthday was sold for 
£2 5s. This volume establishes the birthday of 
Edmund Burke as January 10. 

Lord Morley in his Life of Burke (p. 4) 
writes :-— 

The precise date of Burke’s birth cannot be 
stated with certainty. All that we can say is 
that it took place either in 1723 or 1729, and it 
is possible that we may set it down in one or the 
other year, as we choose to reckon by the old or 
the new style. The best opinion is that he was 
born at Dublin on January 12, 1729 (N.S.). 

It is also of interest to note that a special 
correspondent reports in the London Times 
an interview with Cardinal Gasquet, who, in 
referring to the English MSS. in the Vatican 
archives, said :— : 

There are two letters from Edmund Burke in 
his own handwriting. They are both written to 
the Vatican, and in one he urges with energy and 
almost with violence the advantage of an alliance 
between this country and the Holy See. 

JosEPH J. MACSWEENEY. 


Howth, Co. Dublin. 


WasHINGTON Famity: ORIGIN AND 
Arms.—Recently much has been made of 
sketches, memoranda, memorials and other 
particulars of Washington celebrations— 
largely fastening the English origin of the 
family on Sulgrave Manor, Northampton. 

Is it likely to interest you at all that 
John fil. John Washington, of Warton, near 


Kerneford (now Carnforth), was wounded | 


at the Battle of Agincourt (1415) ? 
was probably 
appeared at Sulgrave. 

It is not intended to claim for Warton 
the position of “fount.” As near as this 
can be got you have it in Bardulf, Lord of 
Ravensworth, Richmond, Yorks., temp. 
William the Conqueror, the second descen- 
dant from whom was styled ‘‘ Bonde ” 
Lord of Washington-juata-Ravensworth and 
gave the name to the place, temp. King 
Stephen. 

The Bardulf mentioned probably had, 
by the way, one remove further back in 
Torfin, temp. Edward the Confessor. The 


This 


early form of Washington is Wessington or 
Whassington or Whaseyngton, all of which 
Washington-cum- 


have been used—as 
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Ravensworth, four miles from Richmond, 
Yorks, testifies to this day. 

On Warton Church tower, easily decipher- 
able now (outside) is, in stone, the Washing- 
ton arms or early hatchment=Shield bar 
gemel and three mullets (said to be the 
origin of the “Stars and Stripes” flag). 
The four-pointed rowel (or mullet) is said 
to be very early. The family at one time 
considered Warton as a very important 
headquarters, for here they lived; prob- 
ably they built a later tower upon the site 
of Roman or Saxon remains, now standing, 
but this was, of course, long before the 
** Sulgrave advent. 


Sounp or Frnat ‘‘a.”—Some years ago I 
suggested that when Tennyson rhymed 
‘“*Cophetua ” to words like “say” it was 
because he gave the final vowel of that name 
the sound of “ English ‘a.’?” Prof. Saints- 
bury, in his ‘ History of English Prosody ’ 
(iii. 536), doubts this, but I think there is 
much to be said for it. Readers will remem- 
ber that in ‘ Pacchiarotto ’ Browning rhymes 
xpvoadpa to “ gray or ray,” and that in his 
earlier ‘Home-thoughts from the sea’ he 
makes “ Africa”? the last word in a poem 


‘every other line in which ends with the 


sound in question. My impression is that 
formerly many teachers of Latin gave this 
sound to terminal vowels in that language. 

English speech has often been vague 
regarding the sound of “ a,” and seems unable 
to discriminate between ah and aw. Prof. 
Saintsbury aptly quotes the alternative 
spellings of “pasha” and “ bashaw,” and 
we may compare the various sounds given 
to the final syllable of “hurrah!” (some- 
times spelt and pronounced “ hurray !”’). 
Even in America the same looseness seems 
to prevail, since in ‘Marco Bozzaris’ we 
fin. — 

His few surviving comrades saw 
His smile when rang their proud hurrah. 

Again, some speakers—Dean Liddon for 
one—used to give the sound of ‘‘ English ‘a’ ”’ 
to the indefinite article. For this I know of 
no historical justification, though it may be 
convenient sometimes to emphasizes “a 
man,’ meaning one particular man only. 
Of late the sound of ah is often represented 
by ar, a barbarism on which I shall not ven- 
ture to enlarge. 

I shall be glad to know if students of 
‘N. & Q.’ have any opinion on this subject. 

T. S. Omonp. 
14, Calverley Park, Tunbridge Wells. 
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AnGto -DutcH RELATIONSHIPS: 
BENTINCK - ATHLONE - REAY - BoREEL.— 
It may perhaps be worth recording an 
instance where the ancient ties between, 
two nations survive—unknown to the 
multitude—in one solitary individual after, 
a lapse of time almost beyond belief. 

When in 1688 William of Orange set foot | 
on these shores, Caspar Fagel was Grand 
Pensionary of the United Provinces of the 
Netherlands, one of the principal instiga- | 
tors of the enterprise, and William III.’s 
right hand. Soon after, Bentinck was 
created Earl of Portland, and after the 
Battle of the Boyne Ginckel became Earl of. 
Athlone. | 

At that very time Colonel Mackay, younger 
of Reay, was commander of the Scottish 
Brigade in the service of the United Pro- 
vinces. | 

During the Civil War, William Borcel, | 
the Dutch Ambassador, was created a 
Baronet by Charles I., in 1645. The 
other day I came across Baron Fagel, 
the last representative of his name, at the 
residence of his first cousin, the Lord Reay, in 
Berkeley Square. 


Baron Fagel’s seat in the Netherlands, P® 


named Avegoor, came to him through his 
great-aunt, the last Dowager Countess of 
Athlone of the William ITI. creation. His 
mother was a Bentinck, and the late Burgo- 
master of the city of Haarlem in Holland, 
Sir Jacob Boreel, Bart., is his cousin. 

Truly a wonderful instance of the very 
ancient ties between the Netherlands and. 
Great Britain converging in one person now | 
alive. Baron Fagel unfortunately is a 
confirmed bachelor and the last male of his 
race so far. W. pEL Court. 

47, Blenheim Crescent, W.11. 


OPINIONATION, &c. (12 S. ix. 69).—I 
am glad that Mr. Warnewricut protests 
against the invention of hideous and un- 
necessary barbarisms. The word “self- 
opinionatedness”” has long vexed me in a 
devotional litany with which I am familiar. 
May I call attention to a burden which the 
hysterics of our lady writers are rapidly 
fastening upon us—the substitution of 
selfless for “‘ unselfish” ? If the mean-| 
ing is the same, why not stick to the existing 
word, which is both good and clear? If. 


the new creation has a different meaning, 
I can only conceive that it resembles “ soul- 
less,” and is therefore by no means the 
complimentary term intended by its coiners. | 
W. E. B. 


‘to be 


Lowss F'atre.—The following are extracts 
from Holinshed’s ‘Chronicles,’ reprint 
1807-8, vol. i. :— 

There are verie few of them [the great towns] 
that haue not one or two faires or more within 
the compasse of the yeare assigned vnto them by 
the prince. And albeit that some of them are 
not much better than Lowse faire or the common 
kirkemesses beyond the sea, yet there are diuerse 
—— to the greatest marts in Europe 
There is almost no towne in England, but hath 
one or more such marts holden yearlie in the 
same, although some of them (I must needs con- 
fesse) be scarse comparable to Lowse faire, and 
little else bought or sold in them more than good 
drinke, pies, and some pedleric trash : wherefore 
t wai) no losse if diuerse of them were abolished 

These extracts are from ‘The Description 
of England,’ attributed to William Harrison, 
being respectively in ii., xviii, and Iil., xv. 

I have not found * Lowse Faire” in the 
‘New English Dictionary,’ where, however, 
‘“ Kirkemesse,” given s.v. “ Kermis,” is 
described as “In the Low Countries, parts 
of Germany, &c., a periodical (properly 
annual) fair or carnival, characterised by 
much noisy merrymaking.” The latter 
rt of the above first quotation is given, 
except that the words “ Lowse faire or the ”’ 
are omitted. Can it be that the edition of 
Harrison’s England, which is quoted by 
the dictionary, leavesthemout ? The Dutch 
word is ‘*Kermis”; the French appears 
t or Kermesse.” I 
have a French engraving of Rubens’s “ La 
Kermesse Flamande,” in which most of 
the men and women—peasants—are dancing 
or hugging one another or both. Little, if 
anything, is being sold. 

Rosert PIERPOINT. 


“ BaATHWOMEN”’ (see 12 ix. 69).— 
Mr. ARMSTRONG seems @ litt!e precipitate in 
saying that Homer represents women as 
bathing men. Whether Homer meant this, 
or only intended to represent the women 
as preparing and furnishing the bath, has 
been the subject of much discussion. Strong 
arguments for the former view are given 
by Max Schneidewin, ‘Homerische Naive- 
tat’ (1878), p. 150-2; for the latter, by 
Gladstone, ‘Studies on Homer, &c.,’ vol. 
ii, sect. ix., p. 513-7. It seems quite 
possible that the majority of critics favour 
the latter view. The question is fully con- 
sidered by Merry and Riddell in their 
edition of the first twelve books of the 
Odyssey, in their note on Book m1. 465. 

AGATHIPPE. 
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‘THe LancasHirE Ho.Lianps.’ — The | 
following note with reference to the Sutton 
Hall branch of this family may be of interest 
to those readers who possess Mr. Bernard 
Holland’s book, ‘The Lancashire Hollands.’ | 
The last-named Thomas Holland (living 
1717), shown in the pedigree on p. 238, 
changed his name to Waring in the hope of 
avoiding penalties on account of his 
religion. The following is a short pedigree 
(given to me by a descendant) showing some 
of his descendants :— | 
Thomas Holland (afterwards = Ann Waring of | 

Waring). Living 1717, as | Goosnargh, 

already named above. ' Co. Lanes. 


| 
James Waring of Hoghton, = Elizabeth 
Co. Lancs. Leased house | 
and farm known as Bleaky 
Height. H 


| 

John Waring of Bleaky Height = Mary Crook. 
House. Married at Hoghton | 
Church. 


Margaret Waring = James Turner. 


Tssue. 
Freperic Crooks. 
Eccleston Park, Prescot. 


THE Royau Route To Wey MouTH.—I am | 
indebted to the Town Clerk of Weymouth | 
and to Mr. Harry Pouncy, of the Dorset | 
Field Club, for information upon this sub- | 
ject. King George III. and his suite’ 
made fourteen summer holiday visits to 
Weymouth between 1789 and 1805. On 
the occasion of his first visit, and also that of 
1792, the King started from Windsor, and 
apparently accomplished the journey in a 
day. The Times of Aug. 13, 1792, says :— 

On Friday morning at 4 o'clock the Royal 
Family will set off from Windsor Lodge for Wey- 
mouth. They will dine at the Bishop of Salis- 
bury’s on their journey, and they are expected 
to arrive at Gloucester Lodge, Weymouth, in the 
evening. 

The route followed was apparently through 
Salisbury, Blandford, and Dorchester. Fur- | 
ther references to this may be found in the | 
Court Circulars, and in the Diary of Fanny 
Burney. J. LANDFEAR Lucas. , 

101, Piccadilly. 
' 

REMEMBER THE GRoTTO.”’—A few yards. 
from Lewisham Obelisk, on July 23, I was. 
invited by three barefoot little boys to 
“remember the grotto.” As I am always, 
interested in the festival, I asked questions. | 
The most intelligent one explained that | 
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our forefathers (the expression is his) did 


it, and we did it in memory of them. He 
said it was taught by an old man who lived 
near or in a cave. I asked where the cave 
was. He answered “near Bromley.” I 
asked how he made his grotto, and he said 
with grass, cockle-shells, and flowers when 
he could get them. I think this mid- 
summer folklore in an urban district is 
interesting when one remembers the eaves 
of Chislehurst and Blackheath, the mar- 
vellous shell-lined grotto of Margate, and 
the cockles of the Iceni and other races. 
So far as I can discover, the proper time 
for earth-worship is midsummer. I have 
met with the grotto in May; but often it 


‘is postponed until the schools close for 


holidays. G. J. 


Queries. 


WE must request correspondents desiring in- 
formation on family matters of only private interest 
to affix their names and addresses to their queries 
in order that answers may be sent to them direct. 


Stcco PepEe.—For some time past I have 


been puzzled by a Latin idiom frequently 


used by Linnzeus in his series of disserta- 
tions reprinted as ‘Amoenitates Acade- 
micae,’ namely, ‘‘sicco pede.” Here is an 
instance from the thesis ‘ Betula nana’ :— 
‘*Priorem Betulae speciem Europaeis, et 
in his, septentrionalibus praecipue notissi- 
mam sicco pede praeterimus . . .”—mean- 
ing to pass over or by the named object ; 
elsewhere it is varied as ‘* sicco, ut avunt, 

de. . .’—from which it would seem 
to be a colloquialism at Upsala at a time 
when so much instruction and conversation 
was still conducted in Latin. I have asked 
for an explanation of classical and Swedish 
friends, but hitherto in vain. ‘‘ Dryshod ‘ 
is in Swedish ‘‘torrskodd”” or ‘ torrfot, 
but it seems only used in a literal and not 
a metaphorical sense. If any reader of 
‘N. & Q.’ can supply light on this point, 
I shall be grateful. 

B. Daypon JACKSON. 


BaBYLONIAN Astronomy.—I should be 
much, obliged if some one could refer me 
to any book or article giving an account of 
Babylonian astronomy as known from the 
cuneiform tablets—what were the Baby- 
lonian names for planets and stars, &e. 

J. C. HuGHEs. 


| | 
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Tomas GAGE.—I should like to obtain 
some information regarding the birthplace 
of Thomas Gage (1597 ?-1656) the author 
of ‘A New Survey of the West Indias,’ 
(1st ed., London, 1648). Thomas Gage was 
the second son of John Gage of Haling, in 
Surrey, and a great-grandson of Sir John 
Gage of Firle, Sussex. The ‘D.N.B.’ 
does not mention the place or date of his 
birth, and some old French and Spanish 
and also a few English biographical notices 
state that he was a native of Ireland, which 
seems to me very doubtful. Sir Henry 
Gage, his elder and better known brother, 
is supposed to have been born in 1597. 
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disposicions of Welshmen” were towards 
“good rosted chese,’” and in 1607 we 
learn that ‘‘the Northern man loves white 
meats, the Southern man sallats ... the 
Welshman leeks and cheese.” 

In Shakespeare’s days the cheese-pro- 
ducing countries were Essex, Suffolk and 
Cheshire. Wales did not produce cheese, 
and toasted cheese was a rare bit in Wales— 
now indicated by the degenerated term a 
Welsh rabbit.” 

What grounds were there for Welsh- 
men and cheese to be coupled together ? 
The Englishman used to couple Frenchmen 


There are references to Gage and the Gage | 
family in ‘N. & Q.’—1S. vi. 291; vii. 609; | 
viii. 144; 10 S. vi. 468; vii. 102; viii. 
241-2—but his birthplace is not mentioned. | 
Is anything known regarding his residence 
as rector of Acrise (1642) and Deal (ap- 
pointed about 1651) in Kent after his con- 
version to the Protestant faith? Gage 
died in Jamaica in 1656, after taking part 
as chaplain in Cromwell’s unfortunate 
expedition to Santo Domingo. Gage’s ob- 
servations upon his stay in Mexico and 
Guatemala between the years 1625 and 1637 
are of great value to students of the Colonial 
period of Mexican history. 
G. Conway. 
Apartado 490, Mexico, D.F. 


SHAKESPEARE’S CHEESE-LOVING WELSH- 
MAN.—The majority of the references to 
cheese made by Shakespeare will be found 
in The Merry Wives of Windsor, and they 
centre round the character of the Welsh 


and frogs together. It was a generaliza- 
tion that was inaccurate. Can it be said 
that coupling Welshmen and cheese to- 
gether had a more natural basis, even when 
it is done by Shakespeare ? 

R. HepGer WALLACE. 


DaIRIES AND MILKHOUSES IN 1594 AND 
1624.—In ‘ Archeologia,’ vol. 48 (1885), there 
is a paper on Inventories of Household 
_goods and Farming stock at Walton and 
Gilling Castle, Yorkshire, in the sixteenth 
and seventeenth centuries. 

At Gilling, in 1594, the “‘ Darye ”’ contained 
among other things :—‘‘2 mattresses, 2 
bowlsters, 5 coverlettes, 1 cheese presse, 
7 leades for mylke, 24 bowles, 2 chirnes and 
cheese fattes.’’ In 1624 there was at Gilling 
‘in the milkhouse,” among other things, 
*“*5 butter kittes, 20 milk bowles & 3 cream 
pottes,”’ ‘in the landry ” ‘‘ a cheese trough, 
3 kyrnes” and “1 frame for a kyrne to 
run in & 2 iron crookes to turne it about 


parson and schoolmaster, Hugh Evans. 
Evans goes back to the dinner table for 
“there’s pippins and cheese to come,” 


but Nym the Englishman loves not “the. 


humour of bread and cheese.” Ford states 
that he would rather trust ‘“‘ Parson Hugh 
the Welshman with my cheese . than 


with’’?; and ‘in the wash-house ”’ ches 
fattes, 1 sinker & 3 chees presses.” 

At Walton, in 1624, the ‘‘ milkhouse ” 
‘contained, among other things, “a bed 
'stockes, a paire of sheets stopt with new 
feathers, a bolster, a paire of blanketes, 2 


my wife with herself”; and Falstaff cries coverlettes, and a matteresse,” also “16 
out in respect to Parson Hugh Evans:— boweles, 8 ches fattes, 2 synkers, 4 skeeles, 
‘Heavens defend me from that Welsh | kyrne, 4 butter kittes, 2 creames pottes, 
fairy, lest he transform me to a piece of 1} scummner, 1 cheese trough and a syle, 


cheese.” Again, we have Falstaff and 
Evans sparring :— 

Falstaff: “Am I ridden with a Welsh goat 
too? Shall I have a coxcomb of frieze? °Tis 
time I were choked with a piece of toasted cheese.”’ 

Evans: ‘ Seese is not good to give putter, your 


pelly is all putter.” 

Falstaff: ‘“‘‘Seese’ and ‘putter’! Have I 
lived to stand at the taunt of one that makes 
fritters of English ?”’ 


We are told that in 1542 “the naturall 


‘and ‘‘in the store chamber” there were 
butter kittes and a wheele kyrne.”’ 

At this period, did dairymaids and milkers 
‘use dairies and milkhouses as bedrooms ? 
‘The ordinary kyrne or chirne would, I 

suppose, be the upright plunge churn; 

‘what kind of churn was it that needed a 
‘frame to run in, and iron crooks to be turned 
| by, and what kind of churn was the ‘‘ wheele 
_kyrne ” ? R. Hepcer WALLACE. 
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SIXTEENTH-CENTURY Ewer’s MILK CHEESE 
iv Essex.—In Norden’s ‘Description of 
Essex’ (1594) there is the following pass- 
age :— 

Nere the Thames mowth, below Beamflete, 
are certaine ilandes, called Canuey Islandes, 
low Merishe grounds, and for that the passage 
ouer the creeks is vnfitt for cattle, it is onlie 
conuerted to the feeding of ews, which men 
milke, and thereof make cheese (suche as it is), 
and of the curdes of the whey they make butter 
once in the yeare, wth serveth the clothier. 

Was this sheep’s milk cheese known by 
any distinctive name ? 

R. HeDGER WALLACE. 


ARMS ON SEAL.—I have a seal on which is 
the following blazoning as far as I am able 
to make out :— 

Quarterly Ist and 4th :— 

Paly of six arg. and az., within a bordure 
of the first, semée de lys, on a chief gu. a 
lion passant arg. (?). 

2nd and 3rd :— 

Azure, a lioncel (?) arg., on a chief or, 
three crosses patée. 


Crest—Swan’s head, erased at neck, 


ducally gorged. 


I shall be obliged if any of your heraldic. 
correspondents can inform me to whom the ' 


above arms belong or have belonged. 
F. R. J. 


CAMPBELL SHIELD oF ARMs.—I have a 
shield, emblazoned on vellum, of four quar- 
terings, with mantling or and sable and an 


esquire’s helmet, the first and fourth quar-— 


terings being Campbell and Lorn quarterly ; | 
the second quartering appears to be on an_ 
argent shield, another shield azure with 3 (?) 
heraldic roses ; and the fourth quartering is 
per pale gules and azure 9 crosses croslet, 
and over all a lion rampant argent. Over 
the shield is the crest, a lion’s head regardant, 
and over the crest the motto, ‘‘I bear in 
mind.” On a scroll beneath the shield is 
the motto Ew seipsa renascens. To what 
families do the arms on the second and third 
quarterings belong, and the motto beneath 
the shield ? RE. | 


“Froreat Erona!’’—Many of your. 
readers may be able to recall during the first 
Boer War the affair at Laing’s Nek (Jan., | 
1881), in which two of our young officers, | 
with the battle-cry of ‘‘ Floreat Etona!” | 
led a charge that proved fatal to both. 
Some of those who see these lines may be 
able and willing to do me the great kindness 
of telling me the names of the officers in 
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| question, as well as the whereabouts and 
date of some Cornhill Magazine lines in 
which Matthew Arnold, under the above 
heading, commemorated the incident. 


H. T. S. Escort. 
33, Sackville Road, Hove. 


A. Bryant.—Biographical details are 
desired of the above person, who published a 
county map of Hertford in the early part of 
the nineteenth century. The title page is 
worded :—County Map of Hertford | by | 
(from actual survey) | A. Rryant| In the 
Years 1820 and 1821] Inscribed by Per- 
mission | to the | Most Noble the Marquis 
of Salisbury, K.G. | Lord Lieutenant | and 
to the | Nobility, Clergy, and Gentry of the 
County. | London | Published by A. Bryant, 
27, Gt. Ormond Street | April 10, 1822. 
Was he, in any way, related to John Briant, 
the noted Herts bellfounder, who lived for 
many years at Hertford and died at St. 
Albans on Friday, Feb. 27, 1829, and was 


‘interred in All Saints’ churchyard, Hertford ? 


L. H. CHAMBERS. 
Bedford. 


Tirte or Book WantTED.—Can any 
reader kindly supply the correct title of a 
book entitled, I think, ‘The Merry Order 


of St. Bridget’ by a Margaret Ashton or 


Aston or some similar name. I can find 
no trace of it in the B.M. catalogue. It 
was published about 1891 for private cir- 
culation. INQUIRER. 


WANTED :—Please refer me to 
books in English on Germany, Italy, Russia, 
Austria, and Hungary similar to Lowell, 


'*Government of England’; Bryce, ‘The 


American 
‘ France.’ 


Commonwealth ’” ; Bodley, 
ALFRED S. E. ACKERMANN. 


Haywarp’s Lire or Henry IV. —What 
copies extant of Sir J. Hayward’s ‘ Life and 
Raigne of King Henry IV,” published by 
John Wolfe, 1599? Lerstre B. Taytor. 

Bournbrook. 


Txomas Dickson, M.D.—I should be 
glad to have particulars of the ancestry 
and descendants (if any) of Thomas Dickson, 
M.D., physician to the London Hospital in 
1760. I understand he resided at |Dyers 
Court, Aldermanbury 

JAMES SETON- ANDERSON. 
“339, Carlisle Road, Hove, Sussex. 
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HELEN Dickson, married James Gavin, a 
Covenanter, of the village of Douglas, and 
had children: a son baptized November 2, 
1694 ; a daughter, 1698; and a son in 1700. 
Who was she ? 

JAMES SETON-ANDERSON. 

39, Carlisle Road, Hove, Sussex. 


CHARLES DICKENS IN CaP AND GowNn.— 
I have a silhouette of Dickens ‘in his 
college dress.’ His signature, but not that 
with which most of us are familiar, is below 
the likeness. 

When was this silhouette taken, and of 
what college was Dickens a member ? 

W. CourTHOPE FoRMAN. 
Compton Downs, Winchester. 


M, Mc, Mac.—What, if any, is the signifi- 
cance of these variations of the Scottish pre- 
fix for son of” ? 

Watrer E. GAWTHORP. 


Nautica Sonc.—Many years ago I 
heard a sailor sing a song, the chorus of 
which was as follows :— 

Heave away, haul away, jolly Boys, 
At the mercy of fortune we go; 
Now you're in for it, damme what folly, Boys, 

For to be down-hearted, Yo-ho. | 

Can any reader say where the words of 

the song are to be found ? HOB. 3 


| 


AUTHORS WANTED.—The sources, authors, 
and to whom or what respectively the following 
three quotations refer :— 


1. “She, standing in the yellow morning sun; 
Could scarcely think her happy life was done.” 
2. Fancy free, 
She dwelt unwedded, lonely as a star.” | 
3 A painter-priest, | 

years ago.” 
E. R. A. 


Something about two hundred 


I should be very grateful if readers of ‘ N. & Q.’ | 
could fix up for me the following quotations or | 
misquotations :— | 


1. “* Speak as you think . . . fate or fortune ” 
(Emerson). | 

2, ** That the light of a Sun that is coming may | 
scatter the ghosts of the past.’’ | 

3. ** You did right to dissemble your love ; but 
why did you kick me downstairs ? ” 

4. ** Windows richly dight.”’ 

5. ** God in the garden heard and smiled ” (W. E. 
Henley). 

6. . Get leave to work in this world ’’ (Brown- 
ng ?). 

7. ** The law’s a hass.”’ 

8. Bobus ‘“ Sausage-maker on the great Scale ”’ 
(Carlyle). 

9. Those ‘‘ petty cares and crawling interests ”’ 
(Lowell ?). 


10. ** Ah, when shall all men’s good 
Be each man’s rule ? ” 

11. “To fawn, to crouch, to wait, to ride, to 
run.” RICHARD FREE. 
St. Clement’s Vicarage, 

Fulham, S.W. 


Replies. 
GLEANING BY THE POOR. 
(12 S. ix. 70.) . 


THE custom of gleaning, that is allowing 
the poor to go into the harvest?field to 
gather the scattered ears of corn that were 
left after the crop had been carried, was 
pretty general throughout the country." In 
some parts the practice was called “leasing,” 
a term used by Wycliffe in his translation 
of Leviticus xix. 10 :— 
In thi vyneyeerd the reysonus and_ cornes 
fallynge down thou shalt not gedere, but to pore 
men and pilgrimes to ben lesid thou shalt leeve. 


'In some of the older authorities there 


were statements that there was a legal right 
in the poor to glean by the Common Law. 
The earliest judicial dictum to this effect is 
by Sir Matthew Hale, in a case at the Norfolk 
Summer Assizes in 1668, in the course of 
which he said, ‘‘ The law gives license to 
the poor to glean, &c., by the general 


-custom of England” (‘Trials per pais,’ 
15, 438, 534), 


Lord Chief Baron Gilbert, 
in his ‘ Law of Evidence’ (4th ed., Pp. 250), 
founding himself on Hale’s obiter dictum. 
states :— 

By the custom of England the poor are allowed 
to glean after the harvest, which custom seems 
to be built on a part of the Jewish Law that 
allowed the poor to glean, and made the harvest 
a general time of rejoicing. 

Mr. Justice Blackstone (3 ‘Commentaries,’ 
p. 212) writes :— 

It hath been said that by the Common Law 
and custom of England the poor are allowed to 
enter and glean upon another’s ground, without 
being guilty of trespass . . . this humane 
provision seems borrowed from the Mosaical Law; 
and he refers to Leviticus xix. 9, 10,‘ and 
xxiii. 22; and Deuteronomy xxiv. 19. » 
| Selden (‘ History of Tithes,’ vol. 6, p. 1087) 
| states that— 
| it appears the actual property was in the poor 
| unless they absolutely neglected the collection, 
| and then it belonged to the owner of the field, 

and it did not accrue as a donation but as a legal 

right. It was thought of so sacred a nature that 
it was exempted from tithes. ; 

The Private Inclosure Act for inclosing 

' the common fields of Basingstoke, passed in 
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1786, after reciting that the poor people of | cation that, after the crop was reaped 
the town of Basingstoke had from time and carried, he, being a poor necessitous 
immemorial enjoyed the privilege of glean- and indigent person, entered to glean and 
ing or leasing in and over the said common gather the corn scattered in the field, being 
fields as soon as the corn had been carried the gleanings of the said crop, for the neces- 
from the same in the time of harvest in every | sary support of him, the defendant. The 
year, which privilege the owners of the said | plaintiff demurred, and the Court held that 
common fields were desirous of continuing the defence set up was no legal answer to 
to the said poor people under proper regula- _the claim of the plaintiff and gave judgment 
tions, provides that the poor people of the for him. The defence in this case did not 
town of Basingstoke might from time to) state that the defendant was an inhabitant 
time go and glean or lease in the time of of the parish in which he gleaned, and there- 
harvest in the said common fields, provided fore it only decided that a stranger had no 
they did not do so till the crops should be right to glean. 
cleared or carried off, and should not glean ‘The point was, however, definitely raised 
for more than six days in a wheat field, nor and decided, in 1788, by the Court of Common 
more than three days where the crop had pjeas in the case of Steel v. Houghton and 
been any other kind of grain, and it further Wife, reported (1 H. Blackstone’s Reports, 
provided that within the time so allowed for. 51). This was an action of trespass for 
gleaning no cattle or swine should be turned tondine down grass and corn, &c., and 
into the fields. ; carrying away corn, barley, &c., by the wife. 
Whether there was any legal right to It was twice argued before the Court, which 
glean was in 1766 incidentally referred to in finally decided that— 
the case of R. v. John Price (4 Burrow, 1927). xo person has at Common Law a right to 
In this case persons had been gleaning in a zlean in the harvest field, neither have the poor 
barley-field where the grain had not been of the parish legally settled (as such) any such 
carried, and a good part of it was lying on “ight. 
the ground and had neither been raked nor Gould, J., gave a dissenting judgment, 
cocked, and they took away some of the relying on the dicta before referred to of 
barley after having been forbidden by the Sir Matthew Hale, Gilbert, C.B., Blackstone, 
farmer to do so, who then charged them J., and Selden, and supporting his opinion 
with stealing the barley. Sir Fletcher’ by the Mosaic Law and by the provisions 
Norton, who argued the case for the gleaners, of the Basingstoke Inclosure Act, which he 
strongly insisted on the right of the poor to considered amounted to a recognition by 
glean after the corn was carried off the land. Parliament of the right to glean. He also 
Mansfield, C.J., said the charge was stealing observed that the custom appears to have 
the barley before the crop was carried off, been known in Germany and France, anc 
and there did not appear any sort of contest refers to Minshew in voce “‘ Glean,” and gives 
between the farmer and the poor about it as his opinion that the word “ leasing” 
leasing. His objection and his forbidding) was brought from the Germans, and 
were confined to the stealing of it. Yates, J., “ gleaning ” from the Normans. 
said that it would be time enough to deter- Lord Loughborough, C.J., and the rest of 
mine the right of leasing when it came the Court, however, agreed in the decision 
in Aston, J., said that! above stated. 
the right of leasing was not part of the 
question then before the Court. It might 
be exercised by law in Perhaps the stirrin wideh arose in his 
degree, but that question might depend on (Lord Louglboseughs) tinss was Steel v. Houghton, 
circumstances; and Hewitt, J., stated that| where the question was whether the poor of 
the right of leasing did appear in our| the parish have a legal right to glean in a corn- 


books, but it must be under proper circum-| field, after the reapers, in harvest time? A 
dtenees and restrictions prope benevolent association supported the right— 
: ars, , agitating for it, and defraying the expenses of 
The question again came up in the case the litigation. They had in their favour one of 
of Worlledge v. Manning, decided by the’ the Judges of the Court, Mr. Justice Gould. . . . 
Court of Common Pleas in Easter term) 4 Prey fond 
Geo alin a great name in e newspapers an 

(26 rge IIL). . This was an action | of fhe vulgar, by showing how his Court, when 
trespass for entering on land and taking appealed to, could protect the starving gleaner 
corn, &c. The defendant pleaded in justifi- from a wicked combination of tyrannical squires 
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and hard-hearted farmers. Lord Loughborough, 
however, acted a more manly part, and gave due 
weight to the principles of law and the dictates 
of reason. 

‘There can be no right of this sort,’’ said he, 
‘“to be enjoyed in common except there is no 
cultivation, or where that right is supported by 
joint labour; but here neither of these criteria 
will apply. The farmer is the sole cultivator of 
the land, and the gleaners gather each for himself, 


without regard either to joint labour or public’ 
If this custom were part of the, 


advantage. 
Common Law, it would prevail in every part of the 
Kingdom, and be of general and uniform practice ; 
but in some districts it is wholly unknown, and 
in others variously modified and enjoyed. The 
law of Moses, cited as a foundation for this claim, 
enjoins that a part of the crop shall remain 
unreaped by the owner of the field; and such 
political institutions of the Jews cannot be 
obligatory upon us, since even under the Christian 
dispensation the relief of the poor is not a legal 
obligation but a religious duty. The conse- 


quence which would arise from such a custom | 
being established as a right would be injurious. 


glean (see Halsbury’s ‘Laws of England,’ 
‘and Wharton’s ‘ Law Lexicon’). 


| Jt is clear that the above case did not 


put an end to the practice of gleaning or 
leasing. Most farmers continued to permit 
it to the families of their labourers and their 
poorer neighbours. Marshall (‘Rural 
Economy of the Southern Counties,’ 1798), 
speaking of the district of Maidstone, says :— 
Gleaning is, here, universally forbidden, until 
the crop be carried off the ground. I did not, 
at least, see a single instance of gleaning, either 
after the reapers, or among the shucks: not, 
however, through a want of ‘‘ leasers,’”’ who 
follow the harvest waggons, and flock into the 
fields, in numbers, after the ground is cleared. 
For reflections on this subject, see ‘ Midland 
Counties,’ Min. 80. 
Unfortunately Marshall’s volume on the 
Midland Counties is not accessible here so 
that I am unable to give his reflections. 


to the poor themselves. Their sustenance can) Vancouver (‘General View of the Agri- 
only arise from the surplus of productive industry ;, culture of Hampshire,’ 1813), p. 388, 


whatever is a charge on industry is a very speaking of the Isle of Wight, states :— 
improvident diminution of the fund for that | P & ght, 


sustenance; the profits of the farmer being 
lessened, he would be less able to contribute 
his share to the rates of the parish, and thus the 
poor, from the exercise of this suppesed right in 


the autumn, would be liable to starve in the. 


spring.” 


Mr. Justice Heath stated that, from the) 
best inquiries he was able to make, in some | 
counties gleaning was exercised as a general | 


right, in others it prevailed only in common 
fields, and not in enclosures, in others it was 
precarious and at the will of the occupiers. 
In the county in which that action was 
brought (Suffolk), it never in practice 
extended to barley, nor was the time 
ascertained. In some counties the poor 
gleaned whilst the corn was on the ground, 
but in the case before the Court the usage 
set up was to glean after the crop was 
housed. 

This case is probably the one referred toin the 
extract quoted by your correspondent, though 


The universal bread corn is wheat, which is 
used as well among the peasantry as in farm 
houses, and in the latter with the broad bran 
and coarse pollard only taken out. This economy 
prevails among the peasantry so long as their 
gleaning giists may last. 

When William Cobbett lived at Botley, 
Hants, he on one occasion forbade the poor 
people to come gleaning in his cornfields, 
| A day or two afterwards, as he rode through 
_ the village, he saw written on a wall in large 
letters, ‘‘ We will go a-leasin in spite of old 
‘Cob.’”? Cobbett got off his horse, and 
rubbing out the word “ leasin ” substituted 
“ thieving,” and so left it. 


The Rev. William Barnes, in his ‘ Poems 
of Rural Life in the Dorset Dialect,’ has 
several incidental allusions to the practice. 
| For example :— 

’Tis merry while the wheat’s in hile, 

Or when, by hill or hollow, 

The leazers thick do stoop to pick 


it was a decision of the Common Pleas and | a a er 

not of the King’s Bench. On the other hand, Ag@in :— Sia 

such a long continued and valued privilege , —_ leazers wi’ their laps 0’ corn 

as that of gleaning could hardly be put in 

end to at once, and it is quite possible that | Noo poppies be a-droopen. 

subsequent actions were brought on account And in another place :— 

of the practice being persisted in against You leaz’d about the stubbly land, 

the wish of the farmer, but as such cases | An’ soon vill’d up your small left hand. 
would establish no new principle they are | Wi’ ruddy ears your right hand vound, 

not likely to have been reported. However 4” trail’d the stalks along the ground. 
this may be, the case of Steel v. Houghton| As a boy, in the Isle of Wight, I weil 
is the one usually cited as establishing the remember talk about the countryfolk going 
principle that there is no legal right to leasing in the cornfields. 
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Owing to the cheapening of the price of 
bread by the repeal of the Corn Laws, and 
the better wages now obtained by the agri- 
cultural labourer, the privilege of gleaning 
is not now of the importance it once was ; 
and having for nearly forty years lived in a dis- 
trict exclusively devoted to grazing and dairy 
farming, I am unable to say to what extent 
leasing is now practised, or whether the 
custom has died out altogether. 

Wo. Setr-WEEKs. 

Westwood, Clitheroe. 


BRANDENBURGH Houser, FutHam (12 S. 
ix. 72)—Brandenburgh House, so cele- 
brated in the eighteenth and nineteenth 
centuries for its many remarkable owners, 
was in Hammersmith on the right-hand 
side of Fulham Road, opposite Sussex 
House, and its grounds stretched down 
to the bank of the Thames. 

In the seventeenth century, before it 
rose to its future splendour, it bore success- 
ively the names of Crab-Tree House and 
The Great House. It was built by the 
noted loyalist Sir Nicholas Crispe and cost 
him £23,000, a good price in those days, 
more especially as amongst his many useful 
inventions was the art of brickmaking 
as itis now practised. Sir Nicholas was the 
prototype of that interesting hero in ‘ The 
Scarlet Pimpernel,’ and his wonderful ad- 
ventures in the cause of his Royal master 
were most thrilling. At his death in 1665, 
his heart, by his express desire, was en- 
shrined in an urn and placed on a pedestal 
in Hammersmith Church, below a bust of 
Charles I. which he had erected, and he left 
money for refreshing it with wine every 
vear, which bequest was carried out for a 
hundred years. 

His house was sold by his grandson to 
Prince Rupert, who spent much of his time 
there with Margaret Hughes, the actress, 
for whom he bought it. At the end of ten 
vears she sold it to a wealthy merchant, 
Sir Timothy Lannoy, descendant of an 
ancient French Huguenot family who made 
his fortune by scarlet silk-dye. His son’s 
widow married the second Duke of Atholl, 
and in 1748 she sold it to George Bubb 
Dodington, afterwards Lord Melcombe, the 
intriguing politician, who renamed it La 
Trappe and spent a fortune on it. He 
left it to his cousin, Thomas Wyndham, and 
from him it passed into the hands of Mrs. 
Sturt, whose wonderful masquerades and 
other entertainments made her celebrated 
in the gay world. 
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In 1792 it was first called Brandenburgh 
House when it was bought by the Margrave 
of Brandenburg-Anspach, and became more 
celebrated than ever for its festivities and 
theatricals, reigned over by that wonderful 
lady, the Margravine, formerly Countess 
of Craven and née Berkeley. A great deal 
about Brandenburgh House is to be found 
in her memoirs. She left it in 1819, and 
the last occupant was Caroline of Brunswick, 
George IV.’s wife, who died there in 1821. 
Soon after the house was sold by auction 
and then pulled down, a factory being 
erected on its site. 

CoNSTANCE RUSSELL. 

Swallowfield Park, Reading. 


There is an account cf this house in 
Hughson’s ‘ London,’ vol. vi., p. 537. It 
is described as ‘‘a celebrated villa, seated 
on the Thames at Hammersmith.” <A 
footnote says :—‘‘ This house, although it 
adjoins to and is generally esteemed a 
part of Hammersmith, is actually in the 
Fulham division of the parish of Fulham.” 

It was bought in 1792 by Christian, 
Margrave of Brandenburg-Anspach, who 
had ma-ried Elizabeth, widow of William, 
6th Baron Craven (see the Hon. Vicary 
Gibbs’s ‘(In)Complete Peerage ’). 

J. Norris Brewer, in vol. iv. of ‘ London 
and Middlesex,’ 1816, devotes five pages 
to the house, with an engraving entitled 
‘Brandenburgh House and Theatre.’ 

Queen Caroline appears to have lived 
at the house generally during her trial, 
and there she died. 

Another view of the house, entitled 
‘Brandenburg House, Hammersmith, Her 
Majesty’s Residence, is given in Robert 
Huish’s ‘Memoirs of Caroline, Queen Con- 
sort of England,’ 1821, vol. ii, on the 
engraved title page of which is a small 
print of ‘Her Majesty receiving Addresses 
at Brandenburg House.’ This gives the 
land side of the house, whereas the other 
two give the river in the foreground. 

According to a little book called ‘ Round 
about London,’ by a Fellow of the Society 
of Antiquaries, 4th ed., 1878, pp. 58, 59, 
Brandenburgh House was immediately East 
of the Hammersmith .Suspension Bridge. 
“Tt has been pulled down; a madhouse 
occupies part of the site, and Fulham 


Workhouse another part.” 


ROBERT PIERPOINT. 


Formerly the residence of the Margravine 


of Anspach, this was demolished in 1823 
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and the site is now ooccupied by the Ham- The parcel was put into a press in the 
mersmith Distillery, and although best Old State Paper Office in Whitehall, and was 
reached from the Fulham Palace Road is'to be heard of or looked at no more for 
really in Hammersmith. At the highest nearly a hundred and fifty years. Readers 
point of its celebrity when her Majesty of Macaulay’s famous essay on Milton 
Caroline, the idol of the populace, lived | will remember that it was occasioned by 
here, there were numerous prints and press | the discovery of this parcel, resulting in the 
descriptions of the house. The Queen’ publication of Milton’s theological treatise, 
died there, Aug. 7, 1821. 1 De Doctrina Christiana’ (1825). 
ALECK ABRAHAMS. The majority of Milton’s Latin dis- 
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The site of the old Brandenburgh House 
is commemorated by Brandenburgh Road, 
which will be found on any current map of 
London, and which runs westward from 
Fulham Palace Road to the river. The 
mansion, built in the reign of Charles I. 
by Sir Nieholas Crispe, is best known as 
the final residence of the unfortunate Queen 
Caroline, wife of George IV. Here she 
held her rival Court, and here she died on 
Aug. 7, 1821. Within a year the house 
was pulled down. The name was subse- 
quently given to a new house built in a 


part of the grounds and used latterly as_ 
private lunatic asylum. The original ' 


a 
mansion, a woodcut of which is to be found 
in Walford’s ‘ Old and New London,’ was 
occupied by General Fairfax in 1647, and 
in 1748 became the residence of George 
Bubb Dodington, afterwards Lord Melcombe. 
In 1792 it was sold to the Margrave of 
Brandenburg-Anspach, whose widow con- 
tinued to occupy it for mnay years after 
his death in 1806. FRED. R. GALE. 
Selby, Gerrards Cross. 


THE YEAR 1000 (12 S. ix. 74).—JIn the 
article on this subject a few misprints have 
occurred, of which the most important are :— 
Libra should read Liber; tempora should 
read tempore; and Bougent should read 
Bouquet. Geschicht should, of course, be 
Geschichte. G. BASKERVILLE. 


Minton AND ELZEVIER (12 S. ix. 28).— 
A detailed account of the business with 


patches had been surreptitiously published 
. In 1676 (* Litterae Pseudo-Senatus Anglicani, 
_&e.’). Those in the parcel that had not 
already appeared were printed for the 
| Camden Society in 1859, in ‘ Original 
| Papers illustrative of the Life and Writings | 
‘of John Milton,’ edited by W. D. Hamilton. . 
_Elzevier’s letters to Sir Joseph Williamson - 
-and to Daniel Skinner, senior, are both 
given here in the original French. In the 
latter of these is enclosed a Latin prospec- 
‘tus of Elzevier’s proposed edition of Milton's 
letters. The younger Skinner’s letter to 
Pepys is given at length. 

| Epwarp BENSLY. 


FRENCH AND ITALIAN TRANSLATORS OF 
*ELLERT (12 S. ix. 32).—Here is an attempt 
at a French translation :— 

Extrait des Guvres de Mr. Gellert, contenant 

ses Apologues, ses Fables, et ses Histoires, traduit 
de VAllemand en Francois par M. Toussaint, 
Avocat du Parlement de Paris, de lAcadémie 
Royale de Prusse, 
2 vols. paged continuously, Zullichow 
[Ziillichau] 1768. The work is dedicated 
‘*& Son Altesse Royale Madame La Prin- 
cesse, Epouse de Monseigneur Le Prince 
Henri, Frére du Roi.” Frangois Vincent 
Toussaint writes a very amusing preface 
to his translation. He acknowledges the 
extreme difficulty of translating a work of 
literature :— 

C’est une entreprise bien hasardeuse que de 
faire parler un Auteur dans une langue qui n'est 
pas lasienne. I] n’ya presque qu’a perdre et point 
gagner. 

In spite, however, of his repugnance to 


which Daniel Elzevier’s letter deals will be the office of a translator he undertakes 
found in Masson’s ‘ Life of Milton,’ vcl. | it in the present instance, 

vi., pp. 790-806. An English translation Of comme quelqu’un qui n’a pas un gofit décidé 
the letter is given on p. 800; and on pp.! pour le mariage, mais qui par le mérite piquant 
798-9 is a long extract from a letter written d'une Belle que des circonstances ont offerte 4 sa 
by Daniel Skinner the younger to Samuel , VU perd sa froideur et son goat pour le célibat. 
Pepys about the same matter. The MSS. | He takes, however, a liberal view of the 
returned by Elzevier to Daniel Skinner privileges of a translator, frankly confessing 
the father were apparently delivered by | that “quand la pensée de |’Auteur m’en 
him to Sir Joseph Williamson in the wrap- a occasionné une & moi-méme, je ne l’ai 
Ling in which they had come from Holland. pas voulu laisser perdre.”” It was Toussaint 
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who in translating ‘Peregrine Pickle’ 
changed the herc’s name to Sir William 
Pickle ! 

There seems to have been some earlier 
French version of the Fables. In the 
interview which the King of Prussia had 
with Gellert in 1760 (see Carlyle’s ‘ Fred- 
erick,’ Bk. xx., chap. vi.) he says to the 
poet, ‘‘ Tell me why we have no good Ger- 
man authors.’”’ Whereupon Quintus Icilius 
interposes, ‘‘ Your Majesty, you see here 
one before you; one whom the French 
themselves have translated, calling him 
the German La Fontaine ”’ ! 

Epwarp BENSLY. 

Much Hadham, Herts. 


Sunprats (12 S. viii. 511; ix. 39, 59, 
78).—Mr. Thomas Ross’s paper on ‘ Ancient 
Sundials of Scotland,’ a report of which in 
The Builder was mentioned at p. 59, may be 
read at length in the ‘ Proceedings of the 
Society of Antiquaries of Scotland,’ vol. 
xii, new series, 1890, pp. 161-273. It is 
profusely illustrated, and has at the end a 
table of dated examples. In the extract 
from The Rochdale Observer, given at the 
last reference in ‘N. & Q.,’ ‘“ Vegetate 
forate’’ ought surely to be “ Vigilate et 
orate ” (Matthew xxvi., 41 ; Mark xiv., 38). 

Epwarp BENSLyY. 


Kinps OF BREAD IN A.D. 1266 (12 S. ix. 
70)—Much that is very interesting about 
early bakery is to be read in Mr. H. T. 
Riley’s ‘ Memorials of London and London 
Life in the 13th, 14th and 15th Centuries,’ 
a book to which I cannot now easily refer. 
Y think your correspondent will find there, 
and elsewhere, that wastel was bread made 
of fine flour, as good as any ordinarily used, 
but perhaps a little inferior to that demanded 
for simnel bread and demain. The word 


wastel is related to the still familiar French Pap erieres weight vary in price with the price 


of corn, the price of the loaf remained the 


gateau, a cake. 

Cocket was somewhat inferior to wastel 
and was eaten by the middle classes. It 
is believed that its name came from the 
fact that in London it was stamped with 
the baker’s seal or cocket. | 

“Bread of a farthing’? means a farth- | 


ing’s worth of the article. Such a purchase | 


in these days would be impossible, and I. 
wonder if IT am dreaming when I seem to. 
recall a day when a penny would buy a. 


nice little loaf ? Sr. SwirHIN. | 


The Assize of Bread fixed a sliding scale | 


for the weight of the various kinds of bread | 
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by reference to the weight, according to 
the provisions of the Assize, of a farthing 
loaf of wastel bread. 

There were three ordinary kinds of bread 
sold, of which wastel’’ was the. first 
quality, “‘ cocket”’ the second quality, and 
* bread of treet ” the third quality. Besides 
these there was the “‘simnel,”’ a kind of 
super bread of a quality better than waste! 
bread. 

Tomline’s * Law Dictionary’ (published 

1820) says :— 
the wastel bread was what we now call the 
finest bread or French bread; the cocket bread, 
the second sort of white bread; bread of treet, 
and of common wheat, brown or household 
bread. 
It further states that these three classes 
of bread answer to the three sorts of breed 
mentioned in the Statute of Anne (by which 
the Assize fixed by the Statute of Henry 
ILI. was repealed) and therein called white, 
wheaten, and household bread, and that 
in religious houses they formerly dis- 
tinguished bread by these several names, 
panis armigerorum, panis conventualis, and 
panis famulorum. Tomline says :— 

The English simnel is panis purior or the 
purest white bread. It is said to come from the 
Latin simila, which signifies the purest part of 
the flour. 

Halliwell gives ‘“‘ wastel”’ as well baked 
white bread next in quality to simnel ; 
and ‘cocket bread” as the second kind 
of best bread. ‘‘Treet’’ appears to be 
still a dialect word for a kind of bran, for 
according to Brockett’s * Glossary of North 
Country Words’, ‘ bye-bootings,” or 
“sharps” are the finest kind of bran ; 
the second quality being called “ treet ” 
and the worst chizzel.” 

It is probable that bread of treet con- 
tained a good deal of the bran. Under 
the Assize, instead of making the loaf of 


same, but its weight increased or dim- 
inished as the price of wheat fell or rose. 


'The Assize contained a scale fixing the 
‘change in the weight of the farthing loaf 


for each variation of sixpence in the price 
of a quarter of wheat from twelve pence to 
twelve shillings. Barrington in his ‘ Obser- 
vations on the More Ancient Statutes,’ 
speaking of the Assize, p. 54, observes :-— 
It is said that there are many mistakes in the 
proportions between the weight of bread as 


| settled, and the price to be paid for it, which is 
very possible, as the legislators in those days 


were not very accurate arithmeticians. 
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Some interesting information as to the 
Assize of Bread will be found in the transla- 
tion of the ‘Liber Albus,’ p. 302 et seq. 
Reference might also be made to Ashley’s 
* Economic History,’ p. 187 et seq. 

Wo. SELF-WEEKS. 

Westwood, Clitheroe. | 


CHEWAR (12 8. ix. 50, 96).—The supposed 
origin of this word was described by the 
Rev. T. Cockram, head master of the Royal 
Latin School, Buckingham, on p. 85 of: 
‘ Historical Buckingham,’ by J. T. Harrison, | 
1909. As his letter is a very interesting 
but not a lengthy one, I will give it in full. 
He says :— | 

It will be in the recollection of many of your | 
readers that some years ago, when the Ordnance 
Survey people were making the necessary | 
measurement for the large map of Buckingham, | 
they were considerably exercised about the | 
proper spelling of the word ‘ chewar,” which | 
they found applied by the inhabitants to the 
alley between Mr. C. A. Bennett’s house and the 
Bucks and Oxon Bank. Several of the best 
informed and oldest residents were asked to give 
their opinions as to the correct spelling of this 
strange name, and the form which received the 
greatest amount of support was finally adopted 
and in due course permanently recorded in iron, 
upon the walls! 

It would appear that after all the popular 
verdict was an erroneous one. The most recently 
issued part of Murray’s new English dictionary, 
published at the Clarendon Press, includes the 
word Chare, which is evidently identical with our 
old friend Chewar. It is curious that this spelling 
does not occur amongst the forms of the word 
collected by the Philological Society, which are 
Chihera, Chere, Chare, Choyer, and Chair. Sir | 
James Murray’s definition of Chare is ‘a local | 
name for a narrow alley or lane.” 


The earliest spelling which has been discovered 
is “cherhera”’ in the thirteenth century, in the) 
documents of William de Glanville, in Surtees’s | 
‘History of Durham.’ One of the extracts is 
from the London Gazette of 1707: ‘A large 
dwelling house in the Broad Chair in Newcastle- 
upon-Tyne ” will be sold. In Tennant’s ‘ Tour 
of Scotland,’ 1790, occurs: ‘* The lower Streets 
and Chares, or Alleys, are extremely narrow.’ 
It would be interesting to find out if the local 
pronunciation, which settled the spelling of the 
Buckingham alley, can be supported by any 
papers or documents in the possession of your 
readers. L. H. CoamMBeErs. 


Bedford. 


A CurIosiITy OF ENDEAVOUR (12 S. ix. 67). 
—The MS. book described by Mr. G. E. 
Fussell is only a schoolboy’s exercise, in- 
tended to “rub in” some of the principal 
facts of English history, and at the same 


time to teach the neat-handed use of pen 


and ink. In much the same way, and with 
a similar object, most of us have made school- 
boy maps of ancient Greece and Italy. 

B. B. 


THe Pits (12 S. villi. 450, 495, 
97; ix. 12, 35).—Now that discussion 
is revived regarding the identity of the 
plague pits of London during the severest 
epidemic visitation, it may be noted that 
Mr. Balleine, the sometime curate at 
Whitechapel St. Mary’s, declared it is a 
myth that victims of the dreaded disease 
were buried pell-mell at the Whitechapel 
Mount. The plague pit for that then 
semi-rural locality was where St. Philip’s 
Church now stands, behind the modern 
London Hospital. By the by, the White- 
chapel St. Mary cleric says the much- 
debated Mount “existed from the very 
earliest times, being probably a Saxon 
fortification to protect the High Road from 
the Danes, who held the Eastern Counties. 
In 1642, when Charles I. was supposed to 
be marching on London, it was restored 
to its original use, men, women, and children 
working night and day digging trenches 
from the road to the River Thames and 
piling all the earth on the top of the Mount 
which was crowned by formidable stone- 
works.” When was made what was called 
the New Road—a way down to the then 
new docks and river quays, in 1807, 
across the last remains of the ancient 
Stepney-Wapping marsh—these lowlands 


/so much increased in value, that the White- 


chapel Mount was carted away and the site 
built upon for the accommodation of the 
fast increasing trading interests of the port 
and the evicted of St. Katharine’s precinct. 
Mc. 


RNotes on Books. 


Prehistory: A Study of early Cultures in Europe 
and the Mediterranean Basin. By M. @ 
Burkitt, M.A., F.G.S. (Cambridge : 
sity Press, 35s. net.) 


Mr. BuRKITT is, we believe, a young man; but 
he has already made his mark in the study of 
prehistoric man, where he has proved the most 
brilliant pupil of the Abbé Breuil (who contributes 
a delightful little preface to this book). He is 


Univer- 


himself an excavator, a cave-explorer, who has 
contributed valuable discoveries to the common 
stock; and his book is as independent and as 
first-hand as that of a young investigator should 
he does not present 


be. It is also cautious: 
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his new suggestions as proved facts. Taking 
it as a whole, it is a k to be warmly recom- 
mended to all who have at least a smattering of 
this alluring science, for it maps out the whole 
field as well as presenting the latest theories 
on particular points. 

Mr. Burkitt is, perhaps rightly, shy of physical 
anthropology, which he regards as outside his 
own field. He is shy, also, and a little too shy, 
of geology. Useful as is his correlation of geo- 
logical and anthropological eras, it might have 
been carried further to the advantage of the 
student. Yet, when Mr. Burkitt gets to work 
on what he is justified in claiming as his own 
subject, we have nothing but praise for his 
chapters. ey are full, clearly arranged, and 
exact wherever exactness is possible. He 
knows the tools of primitive man thoroughly, 
and, with the help of the admirable plates at the 
end of the volume, he makes the study of them 
easy. Speaking broadly, the distinctive feature 
of his book is the prominence that it gives to the 
idea of migration. The field of .discovery is 
no longer cut up into isolated portions. We 
get the implications of the contact of one civiliza- 
tion with another and of one race with another ; 
and there are several instances in which this 


‘ idea gives satisfactory explanations of points 


hitherto obscure. The relations of Aurignacian, 
Solutrean and Magdalenian cultures, for instance, 
are the subjects of some of Mr. Burkitt’s most 
fruitful suggestions; and his inquiry whether 
the Piltdown skull and the Heidelberg jaw are 
of the same age, though of different type— 
the jaw corresponding to the development in 
Germany of Chellean man into Mousterian, and 
the Piltdown skull to the development in France 
of the Chellean into the Acheulean—is one of 
which all students of the subject will see the 
significance. In all cases Mr. Burkitt is desirous 
of elucidating the origin and movement of the 
various races ; and such phenomena as, for 
instance, the effect of Solutrean upon Aurigna- 
cian (an effect largely due to the lower race’s 
possession of a better spear-head — which 
rouses Mr. Burkitt to a rather unkind com- 
parison); and the passing of the Neanderthal 
race, beetle-browed ard prognathous, before 
the far superior Cro-Magnon from North Africa 
become almost, one might say, matters, not of 
prehistory, but of history. 

_ Of all the chapters in this book none is more 
interesting and vigorous than those on_ pre- 
historic art. Mr. Burkitt, following Breuil, has 
mapped it all out pretty clearly. Art begins 
in the Aurignacian age with the engraving of the 
sinuous lines known as ‘‘ macaroni,’ and then of 
the first simple animal figures ; and the painting 
in outline of animals. In the Lower Magdale- 
nian age the engraving in silhouette improves, 
and there is a tendency to greater exactness 
in detail; while in painting we get the first 
shading and modelling, and stump-drawing 
comes into use. In the Middle Magdalenian, the 
engraving reaches its highest point; but colour, 
employed largely in monochrome flat wash, 


destroys the modelling, and the next period, 
the Upper Magdalenian, shows colour trying 
to get back in polychrome the modelling pre- 
viously lost, and engraving poorer than ever. 
Last, in the Azilian age, there is no engraving 


at all. And the purpose of this prehistoric art ? 
Mr. Burkitt argues it out carefully, and comes to 
the conclusion that as a general thing neither 
decoration nor the expression of the joy of life, 
but magic, was the prime motive. The subjects 
often forbid the idea of joy; the position of the 
cave-art, usually difficult of access and far from 
the front of the cave where man lived, makes the 
idea of decoration unlikely. The ‘art mobi- 
lier ’—engraved bones and weapons—included, 
no doubt,: ‘‘ sketches” made by pupils or by 
artists preparing to execute a cave-work; but, 
in the main, art was a matter of religion—of 
procuring a good supply of food, of protecting 
the home, or of other spiritual affairs. And Mr. 
Burkitt sees good reason to believe in the exist- 
ence of a caste of medicine men, who maintained 
and modified the artistic traditions throughout 
the widely separated areas inhabited. As with the 
tools, so with the prehistoric art: the illustrations 
are excellent and of extraordinary interest. 


Poems of William Edmondstoune Aytoun. (Oxford 
University Press. Oxford edition, 5s. net. 
Also in the ‘ Oxford Poets,’ 8s. 6d. net; and on 
India paper, 9s. 6d. net.) 

It is good to have a complete and handy edition 

of Aytoun. The ‘ Lays of the Scottish Cavaliers’ 

are always fresh and stirring. ‘ Bothwell’ is not 
too long, considering the movement and vigour 
of its verse. In the ‘ Miscellaneous Verse’ there 
are beautiful things besides the well-known 

‘none.’ It is satisfactory to know which of 

the ‘Bon Gaultier Ballads’ were Aytoun’s 

(the ‘ Snapping Turtle’ was his, and so was the 

immortal and perfect ‘Massacre of the Mac- 

pherson’). But the clouw of this edition is 
undoubtedly the ‘ Spasmodic Tragedy,’ Firmilian, 
by ‘ T. Percy Jones,’ and the review of the tragedy 
which was published before the work itself ap- 
peared. In tragedy and review Aytoun made 
hilarious fun of the poetic extravagances of such 
writers as ‘Festus’ Bailey of Nottingham, and 

Sydney Dobell with his ‘ Balder,’ and Alexander 

Smith with his ‘ Drama of Life.’ No one who 

loves a witty burlesque but will enjoy these two 

brilliant specimens of it now first reprinted. 

Another side of this remarkable poet may be 

seen at its best in the ‘ Lament for Percy Bysshe 

Shelley,’ written in the metre of ‘ Adonais.’ 

The book is well arranged and well printed, and 

the price of the cheapest edition is cheap indeed. 


A Contribution to an Essex Dialect Dictionary. 
Supplement II. (Reprinted from The Essex 
Review, July, 1921.) By the Rev. Edward 
Gepp, M.A. (Colchester: Benham, ls. 34.; 
post free, 1s, 4d.) 

AT 12S. vi. 239, we reviewed Mr. Gepp’s original 

‘Contribution,’ and at 12 S. vii. 380, we noticed 

the publication of the first Supplement. The 

second Supplement, just issued, amplifies the 
former works, comprising many new words and 
usages and new comments on and illustrations 
of words and usages already given. The Supple- 
ment gives also a few Essex dialect words not 
yet recorded in the author’s own district of High 

Easter, Felsted and Little Dunmow, and some 

Suffolk and Norfolk words which may be found 

to occur in Essex. Not all the words given are 

exclusively Essex words. For instance, a 

“ gaggle,” or flight of birds, is the word that all 
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correctly speaking sportsmen use for a flight of 
wild geese; and swab,” swab-hook (some- 
times “swap’’) are regular in Sussex. The 
Supplement (which, like its predecessors, has some 
delicious little touches of humour) cannot be 
dispensed with by those who have the ‘ Contribu- 
tion’ and the first Supplement; and Mr. 
Gepp’s close and chronological use of the ‘ N.E.D.’ 
for examples of words and usages tends to justify 
his claim that dialect speech is the preserver of 
classic English. To dialect and to classic English 
alike Mr. Gepp is rendering yeoman service. 


The Owl Sacred Pack of the Fox Indians. By 
Truman Michelson. (Smithsonian Institution: 
Bureau of American Ethnology; Bulletin 72. 
Washington: Government Printing Office.) 

LINGUISTICALLY and ethnologically this book is 
of high value. Mr. Michelson prints the Indian 
text on the left hand page and his English transla- 
tion on the right hand; and his linguistic notes 
on the text and other apparatus criticus are the 
work of a scholar. From the ethnological point 
of view the work has special claims to. study. 
The pack itself is now in the Museum fiir Vélker- 
kunde, Berlin; but Mr. Michelson’s text is the 
narrative of its former owner, Alfred Kiyana, 
who knew not only the legend of its origin, but 
the ritual connected with it, its esoteric meaning 
and its traditional powers. The contents of the 
pack included the owl-skin, a tobacco-pipe, a 
flute, a fire-flint, and other ceremonial articles. 
Two children, Black Rainbow and his niece 
(sister’s daughter) Deer- Horn, had been 
chosen out in childhood by the Owl to be 
“blessed”? ; and the pack and its contents (all 
except the flute) were given to them by a naked 
man in a lonely spot when, after a dedicated 
youth, they had grown up. The man also gave 
them full instructions about Fox dances in summer 
and in winter, about the use of the pack in war- 
fare, in medicine, and other fields of life. The 
lore thus handed down, with the words of the 
ritual, songs and many other minute details, were 
all remembered by Alfred Kiyana, and they 
form a valuable repository of Indian lore of many 
kinds. The narrative, too, is very charming and 
interesting ; and there are passages in which the 
nature of religion as understood by the Foxes is 
illuminated. A few good illustrations help to 
the understanding of the whole. 


The Quarterly Review for July includes a study 
by Dr. F.C. S. Schiller of William James, chiefly 
as seen in the two volumes of his letters edited 
by his son Henry. Dr. Schiller’s account of 
James, his personality, and the difficult paths 
by which he won through from Spencerian natural- 
ism to his bracing religious faith (for so it must 
be called) makes an article of great interest and 
value. Mr. John Freeman points out well how, 
in restoring the English peasant to the English 
landscape, Mr. Maurice Hewlett’s three volumes 
of poetry, ‘The Song of the Plow,’ ‘The Village 
Wife’s Lament,’ and ‘ Flowers in the Grass,’ 
have achieved a singular triumph; and his 
article is a sterling piece of criticism. Lord 
Haldane’s ‘The Reign of Relativity’ and Lord 
Bryce’s ‘ Modern Democracies’ are the subjects 
of two judicious articles ; and there is a readable 
paper on sixteenth-century travels and dis- 
coveries. M. Elie Halévy’s history of Chartism 


and Dr. Arthur Shadwell’s masterly analysis 
of the coal strike are also to be noted. 


In the August Cornhill Mr. J. H. Roberts 
analyses in lively style the names of London 
streets ; we should like to see more work from him 
in the same fruitful field. Sir Henry Lucy 
begins some more reminiscences under the title 
of ‘ From the Diary of a Journalist.’ Dr. Bernard 
W. Henderson’s tribute to George Macdonald 
as preacher will warm many a heart, and his 
memories of Henry Allon, Beecher, Gordon 
Calthrop and other preachers of the eighteen- 
eighties are good reading. Short stories by Mr. J. 
D. Beresford and Mr. George Blake, and Mr. Julian 
Huxley’s charming Italian study, ‘A Legend and 
some Peasants,’ make up an attractive number. 


The Antiquaries’ Journal for July (Oxford Uni- 
versity Press, 5s. net.) leads off with Sir Her- 
cules Read’s presidential address on ‘ Museums 
in the Present and Future,’ the gist of which may 
be familar to our readers from the daily papers. 
It deserves careful study in its complete form. 
Mr. C. R. Peers and Mr. Reginald A. Smith con- 
tribute an acute and careful account of Way- 
land’s Smithy, near Ashbury, Berks; the latter 
giving the history of the monument, and the | 
former describing the excavations of 1919-20. 
Mr. Stanley Carson’s paper on the Dorian 
Invasion in the light of some new evidence; 
Mr. W. L. Hildburgh’s on some English alabaster 
carving, and Mr. H. F. Westlake’s note on 
the excavations by which he discovered the 
Misericorde of Westminster Abbey behind No. 20, 
Dean’s Yard, are full of interest. 


THE Chief Librarian of the City of Birmingham 
Public Libraries sends us the catalogue of the unique 
collection of War Poetry presented to the Re- 
ference Library by an anonymous donor. The 
collection, while surprisingly large, is not com- 
plete ; and the Librarian asks for any information 
or help that would lead to the acquisition of 
such war poems as may be absent. Address, The 
Chief Librarian, Public Libraries, Ratcliff Place, 
Birmingham. 


Rotices to Correspondents. 


ALL communications intended for insertion in 
our columns should bear the name and address of 
the sender—not necessarily for publication, but as 
a guarantee of good faith. 

EDITORIAL communications should be addressed 
to ‘‘ The Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries’ ’’—Adver- 
tisements and Business Letters to ‘‘The Pub- 
lishers’’—at the Office, Printing House Square, 
London, E.C.4; corrected proofs to The Editor, 
‘N. &Q.,’ Printing House Square, London, E.C.4. 

When answering a query, or referring to an 
article which has already appeared, correspondents 
are requested to give within parentheses— 
immediately after the exact heading—the numbers 
of the series, volume, and page at which the con- 
tribution in question is to be found. 

WHEN sending a letter to be forwarded to 
another contributor correspondents are requested 
to put in the top left-hand corner of the envelope 
the number of the page of ‘ N. & Q.’ to which the 
letter refers. 
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AND LITERARY MEN. 


BEST & CO. 


Bookbinding by Disabled Soldiers 


Under the personal direction of 


Major Clement Ingleby, R.A.F. 
EXCELLENT WORK. 


MODERATE CHARGES. 


Address— 
Red Lion House, Red Lion Court, 
Fleet Street, E.C. 


Notes and Queries. 


Cloth bound volumes of the above, covering 
the period of January to June, 1921 (Vol. VIII., 
Series 12), are now available and may be ordered 
from any Bookseller, price 15/- net, or direct from 
the Publisher, ‘N. & Q.,’ Printing House Square, 
London, E.C.4, at 15/9 post free. 

The index for Vol. VIII., Series 12, is also ready, 
price, 1/6 post free. 


Rotes and Queries. 


SUBSCRIPTION RATE: &1 10s. 4d. per annum, 
Post free, inland or abroad. 
Subscriptions, which are payable in advance, should be 
addressed to— 


The Publisher, 
and Queries,” 
Printing House Square, 
London, E.C.4. 
meres and Postal Orders should be made payable to “ The 
d crossed ‘* Coutts & 


AN EDITOR would assist 

y County Society or the 

review 0 of &c.—Write, ‘ Bookworm,” Box H. 1612, 
The Times, E. 


\OOKS.—ALL OUT-OF-PRINT BOOKS 

supplied, no matter on what subject. ame agg wants. 

= “Bright Street, Birmingham. 


HE AUTHOR’S HAIRLESS PAPER-PAD. 
The LEADENHALL PRESS, Ltd., Publishers and Printers, 


ST. GEORGE'S’ ROAD, SOUTHWARK, S.E.1. 
Contains hairless paper, over which the pen slips with perfect 
freedom. Ninepence cach. 
extra, 8d. 


8s. per dozen, ruled or 
ket size, 5s. per dozen, was or plain: 


8 CREHAST is a clean white Paste and not a messy liquid. 


The Times 
EDUCATIONAL 
SUPPLEMENT 


A Weekly Record of 
Educational Progress at 


- Home and Abroad - 


PUBLISHED EVERY 
SATURDAY 


Price 2d. 


SUBSCRIPTION RATES 
12 months - - 13s. Od. 
6 months - - 6s. 6d. 
3 months - - 3s. 3d. 


Post free from the Publisher, 
Printing House Square, 
London, E.C.4. 


Notes and Queries. 
BINDING ARRANGEMENTS. 


The Publisher will undertake the binding of subscribers’ 
parts into volumes at the following charges, which are inclu- 
sive of case, binding, and return carriage :-— 
VOL. VII., SERIFS 12.. .. .. .. 4/6 each 
FORMER VoLuMes (any series) «+ 6/Oecach 
Parts for binding should be sent carriage paid to The 
Publisher, ‘NOTES anp QUERIES,’ Printing House Square, 
London, E.C.4, and marked “ Binding Order.” The neces- 
sary remittance should be forwarded at the same time under 
separate cover. 


Just Published. 
A CATALOGUE OF BOOKS, 
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including Armorial and other Fine Bindings, Books 
with Plates in Coloured Aquatint, Specimens from 
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The Completion 
of a Great Work 


Che Times 


Illustrated History and 
Encyclopzedia of the War 


is now complete. The Index (Vol. XXII.) is 
now on sale, and may be obtained by subscribers 
in the same styles of binding, and at the same 
prices as the other volumes. 


The twenty-two bound volumes of The Times History 
form a complete and standard war library that should be 
in every home, for the bénefit of the present and future 
generations. The complete work may be obtained, care- 
fully packed and post free, from The Publisher, Printing 
House Square, London, E.C.4, at the following prices :— 


Red Cloth... Ae £16 10 
Half Leather, royal, purple ¢ or red .. 19 5 
Full Leather a3 22.0 
Persian Leather 25 17 


Send a remittance to-day, and add this 
magnificent work to your shelves. 
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